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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

The expiration of the copyright of that portion 
of the " Irish Melodies" which Moore himself 
considered the " best and chief" portion, has 
caused the publication of several new editions, 
so that Public attention is again being turned 
towards them, and a fresh impetus is thus given 
to the steady stream of their popularity, which 
has ever flowed with accumulating volume. The 
shoals and obstructions caused by the imper- 
fections of Sir John Stevenson's symphonies and 
accompaniments, are now removed from its future 
course by those composed by Mr. Balfe. 

To the new edition by Mr. Balfe is prefixed 
a Preface which affords so interesting a history of 
Moore's Melodies, that we are glad to give our 
subscribers an opportunity of reading it. 

PREFACE TO BALFE's EDITION. 

In submitting to the public a new edition of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, the publisher has been 
influenced by a desire to present that popular 
work in a more perfect form than it has hitherto 
assumed, — when regarded from a musical point 
of view. It is now universally acknowledged that 
the symphonies and accompaniments of Sir John 
Stevenson are by no means irreproachable in a 
merely technical sense ; nor do they exhibit that 
appropriate national coloring for which they have- 
so long enjoyed the credit. Moore's frequently- 
expressed opinion of their efficiency has saved 
them, in a great measure, until now, from being 
too closely and critically examined. In the well- 
known Prefatory Letter on Music, originally pre- 
fixed to the Third Number of the Irish Melodies, 
and addressed to the Marchioness Dowager of 
Donegal, the accomplished Poet attempts to 
defend Sir John Stevenson from the charge — 
mirabile dictu ! — " of having spoiled the sim- 
plicity of the airs by the chromatic richness of 
his symphonies, and the elaborate variety of 
his harmonies." " We might," he says, " cite 
the example of the admirable Haydn, who has 
sported through all the mazes of musical science 
in his arrangement of the simplest Scottish melo- 
dies; but it appears to me that Sir John Stevenson 
has brought to this task an innate and national 
feeling, which it would be vain to expect from a 
foreigner, however tasteful or judicious." That 
this was no ephemeral sentiment, but one founded 
on thorough conviction, we may conclude from 
the fact that the last of the Irish Melodies — 
" Silence is in our festal halls" — is devoted to an 
elegy on Sir John Stevenson. 



Moore's best apology for the extraordinary es- 
timation in which he held the musical talent and 
attainments of his friend and coadjutor, is derived 
from the little knowledge of music which the Poet 
himself possessed. With all his instinct for tune, 
and with an ear exquisitely sensitive and refined, 
Moore was but little acquainted with the rules of 
harmony, and consequently unfitted to hazard an 
opinion on the subject. Nay, not only was he 
unlearned in the art, but we even find him en- 
deavouring to palliate his own ignorance by sug- 
gesting that there may be a little pedantry in 
adhering too rigidly to the rules which interdict 
the occurrence of consecutive fifths . The truth 
is, had Moore been in the least degree familiar 
with music as a science, he would, in all proba- 
bility, never have associated himself with Sir John 
Stevenson. 

Bunting, in the second volume of his interesting 
and valuable treatise on Irish Music, appears to 
have been the first who had the courage to point 
out the want of character and simplicity in the 
"arrangements" of the Melodies. Sir John 
Stevenson had a host of friends who took up his 
cause, and Moore himself stood forth his cham- 
pion. The question, however, was not of suffi- 
cient public importance to lead to a public dis- 
cussion ; but when the copyright of the most 
attractive of the Irish Melodies was on the point 
of becoming general property, and new editions 
solicited investigation, the verdict was decidedly 
hostile to Sir John. The more his symphonies 
and accompaniments were examined, the graver 
faults were detected. That perhaps the most 
splendid national lyric monument ever bequeathed 
to the world should have been disfigured in any 
of its constituent parts, was to be lamented. Such 
exquisite melodies, and such brilliant poetry, 
deserved to be allied with more congenial har- 
mony. So great, however, was the credit attached 
to prestige, and such the veneration in which 
tradition was held, that, despite their numerous 
errors of taste and performance, the symphonies 
and accompaniments to the Irish Melodies have 
up to this point been perpetuated. 

When our best vocalists rejected ballad-singing, 
— for which their sympathies so happily befitted 
them, — and endeavoured to soar into the regions 
of the Italian bravura, — for which nature and 
education had endowed them with no aptitude, — 
the Irish Melodies went out of fashion. This 
absurd preference for foreign and ornamental 
music endured so long, that it was feared the 
love of pure and unsophisticated melody had 
ceased to exist. Not so, however. With good 
interpreters of ballads, national music revived. 
To Mr. Sims Reeves, a master of all styles, the 
public are indebted, in a great measure, for the 
resuscitation of that taste for the simple and the 
natural which may be said to have slumbered 
since the days of Miss Stephens and John Braham. 
A new impetus has lately been given to the Irish 
Melodies. Our current ballads, too frequently, 
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are found " flat, stale, and unprofitable;" the 
public has grown satiated with " set phrases," in 
place of genuine melody ; while modern poetry, 
still more than modern song, has created a feeling 
of distaste, if not of absolute contempt. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that the lovers of simple 
music and unaffeeted poetry should revert from 
these ballads to the Irish Melodies, and return 
once more to the fountain-head. Such consider- 
ations have influenced the publisher in his present 
undertaking, and it is confidently hoped may be 
accepted as a sufficient apology. 

In selecting Mr. M. W. Balfe to write new 
symphonies and accompaniments for the Irish 
Melodies, the publisher has been impelled by a 
desire to p.ut the right man in the right place. 
An Irishman himself, and the most popular and 
experienced of our native composers, Mr. Balfe 
may be supposed to unite in his person the qua- 
lities of musicianship and national sensibility im- 
peratively demanded for such a task. How well 
he has accomplished it must, nevertheless, be left 
for the public to decide. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to 
the abstract merits of Moore's poetry, the whole 
world has long agreed about his Irish Melodies. 
Upon these, indeed, is founded the Poet's chief 
claim to Immortality. To the world at large, the 
Melodies are recommended by bright fancy, ex-, 
quisite grace, harmony of numbers, charm of 
expression, infinite tenderness, rich colouring, 
never-failing invention, great variety, and inex- 
haustible felicity of illustration. To the Irish 
reader, they make their appeal on other and more 
sympathetic grounds. The Melodies breathe in 
every line the true spirit of patriotism and liberty. 
This feeling, — preserved from the year 1807, 
when the first Number appeared, to 1834, when 
the last Number was issued, — is as predominant 
in " Lay his sword by his side" (Number Ten), 
as in " Bemember the glories of Brien the Brave" 
(NumberOne). Nevertheless, Moore's patriotism 
has been questioned. He eertainly did not, on 
all occasions, side with tbe Liberal Irish party ; 
nor did he at any time bow down to the popular 
idols. Nevertheless, a more genuine Irishman, 
in the strictest sense of the word, never existed, 
nor one more deeply imbued with the love of 
country. His works, and the whole tenor of his 
life, prove this. The Melodies were not the only 
efforts of his genius consecrated to what he fondly 
cherished as the cause of Ireland. The principal 
story in his greatest poem, LallaRookh — "The 
Fire-worshippers*'— was written, like these Me- 
lodies, in the cause of tolerance : the Ghebers 
and their Moslem tyrants being intended to 
represent the Irish people and their English 
rulers. Need we say with what enthusiasm the 
subject has been handled ? The story of Captain 
Rock, too, is as emphatic in every line as though 
it had been indited by the most patriotic " United 
Irishman" of '98. It is scarcely necessary to 
point to the History of Ireland, which speaks 



for itself. Those who are sceptical about Moore's 
genuine patriotism, and the sincerity of his poli- 
tical opinions, should remember, that — an Irisb- 
man living among Englishmen, and a Catholic 
associating with Protestants, almost from boyhood 
— he never once ceased to advocate the claims of 
his country and religion. Nay, in one or two of 
the Melodies, he must needs have given mortal 
offence to some of his English friends, by the 
fearlessness of his expressions. Indeed, we can- 
not conceive how even the love of country, or a 
desire to exhibit Ireland's pre-eminence, even in 
a work of fancy, could have warranted the animus 
conveyed in the following lines : — 
" In England, the garden of beauty is kept 

By a dragon of prudery placed within call ; 
But ao oft that unamiable dragon has slept, 

That the garden's but carelessly watch'd, after all. 
Oh ! they want the wild sweet-briery fence, 

Which round the flowers of Erin dwells, 
Which warms the touch while winning the sense, 

Nor charms us least when it most repels." * 

" Thomas Moore" — spoke one who was himself 
an Irishman, and a poet, but who died too young 
for his fame,f — " was not merely the eager and 
impassioned advocate of general liberty, but a 
true lover of his country, — the denouncer of her 
wrongs, — the fearless vindicator of her rights ; — 
a glorious contrast to the spiritless, slavish race 
that preceded him, — the Parnells, Roscommons, 
Goldsmiths, distinguished and celebrated in their 
day, but who scorned even to name the ill-fated 
land of their birth." 

The Irish Melodies are, perhaps, the purest 
national tribute ever bequeathed by a poet to his 
country. The world has long done them justice 
in the aggregate, but, with some exceptions, they 
are far from being as widely known, or as tho- 
roughly appreciated, as they deserve. As a col- 
lection of songs, they constitute a treasure almost 
unexampled. Of the Ten Numbers and Sup- 
plement, comprising one hundred and twenty-four 
songs, not more than one-fifth, or thereabouts, 
have achieved universal celebrity. This may in 
some measure be attributed to the absorbing 
interest attached to the favored few — such as 
" 'Tis the last Rose of Summer," " The Min- 
strel-Boy," " The Harp that once thro' Tara's 
Halls," " I'd mourn the hopes that leave me," 
" Norah Creina," " Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms," "The young May 
Moon," &c, &c. The great popularity these 
have obtained, when compared with the rest, is 
owing to the familiar airs to which they are allied, 
rather than to any absolute and intrinsic supe- 
riority in themselves. There are many songs in 
the collection, which, upon a nearer acquaintance, 
would be found quite as interesting and quite as 
beautiful, and which, if introduced into the con- 



* "We mayvoam through this world like a child at a feast."— 
" Irish Melodies," No. 2. 

t Thomas Furlong, the translator of "Carolan's Remains," and 
other ancient poems and songs, died at the age of 33. He was pro- 
nounced by Daniel O'Cor.nell second only, as a poet, to Thomas 
Moore.— See Hardimun's Irish Minstrelsy, vol. i. 
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cert-room, would gain as lasting a reputation 
While artists seek in vain, from modern com- 
posers, with rare exceptions, for songs to charm 
the multitude, they may find among the Irish 
Melodies all that is required in point of ex 
quisite melody and poetical grace. It is not too 
late to open the volume. That such rare and 
exquisite beauties have been too long overlooked, 
is the opinion of all who have given the subject 
any consideration. The reception which some 
of the Melodies invariably receive in the pre- 
sent day, when heard in public, should stimu- 
late vocalists to explore the rich and yielding 
mine whence such gems were dug out, as likely 
to conceal others no less brilliant. 

The publication of a Collection of Irish Me- 
lodies with Characteristic Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, and with poetry illustrative of the 
manners and history of the country, originated 
with the late Mr. J. Power, the well-known 
music-seller in the Strand. Sir John Stevenson 
was engaged to arrange the airs, and several 
distinguished literary men had promised their 
assistance in the poetical department Moore, 
we believe, was not thought of at first, and, 
when his name occurred to the projectors, it 
was only in conjunction with the names of others. 
The future bard of Erin had not won for himself 
in 1807 that immortal wreath which was destined 
to adorn his brow. At twenty-seven he had 
written a great deal ; but the Odes of Anacreon, 
Epistles in verse, Epithalamiums, Political Squibs, 
Comic Ballads, and such like effusions, could 
hardly be supposed to invest their author with 
a very high reputation — more especially when 
such men as Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Campbell, Rogers, and Walter Scott, were at 
that moment scattering their sweetest and 
choicest flowers. We can scarcely wonder, then, 
that Moore was not consulted in the first place, 
and consulted alone, when the new work on the 
National Music of Ireland was contemplated, 
inasmuch as he had not yet poetically identified 
himself with the land of his birth. In February, 
1807, Moore undertook to co-operate in the new 
undertaking. He gave his whole heart and soul 
up to the task — as he himself expresses it — " of 
interpreting in verse the touching language of 
his country's music." Never did poet find more 
congenial occupation. Some of the songs were 
almost improvised, and the publishers were so 
delighted with what Moore had done, that they 
engaged him immediately to write the whole 
series. The reader will not be astonished at this, 
when lie learns that in the first number was con- 
tained "The Harp that once thro' Tara's Halls," 
" Fly not yet, 'tis just the hour," " Rich and 
rare were the Gems she wore," and "The Meeting 
of the Waters." The reception accorded to the 
new work was unprecedented, and Moore found 
himself all at once a Titan in an age of giants. To 
one part of the community only were the Irish 
Melodies unacceptable. The ruling powers were 



reported to have found fault with the licence 
taken by the poet in the expression of his opinions 
concerning Ireland's connection with England ; 
and the Irish Government, it was said, had inter- 
fered to stay the publication. In his preface to 
the Fourth Number of the Melodies, Moore 
himself acknowledges the rumour, but ascribes 
its foundation rather to the bigotry of the 
Government than to the character of the work. 
Whatever might have been his belief, so far from 
being deterred from the free utterance of his 
sentiments, he spoke out still more boldly and 
pointedly in the Fourth Number, especially in 
the song, " Avenging and bright falls the swift 
sword of Erin," the last verse of which might 
have afforded fair scope for prosecution to 
a hostile Attorney- General. The verse is as 
follows : — 

" Yea, monarch ! tho' sweet are cur home recollections,— 
Tho' sweet are the tears that from tenderness fall ; 

Tho' sweet are our friendships, our hopes, our affections, 
Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all ! " 

That great pains were expended on the poetry 
will readily be believed, when the polished re- 
finement displayed in every line is considered, 
together with the felicitous turn of expression, 
and unsurpassed harmony of numbers. On an 
average, Moore occupied twelve months in 
writing as many of the Irish Melodies. Although 
the First Number was given to the world in 1 807, 
it was not until the commencement of 1815 that 
tht Sixth Number was finished. With this it 
was at first determined that the Work should be 
brought to a close. It was Moore's own desire, 
and avowed by him in the preface. " We feel 
so proud," he writes, "still more for our 
country's sake than our own, of the general 
interest which this purely Irish Work has excited, 
and so anxious lest a particle of that interest 
should be lost by too long a protraction of its 
existence, that we think it wiser to take away the 
cup from the lip, while its flavour is yet, we 
trust, fresh and sweet, than to risk any further 
trial of the charm, or give so much as not to 
leave some wish for more." * * * * 
" Both pride and prudence counsel us to come 
to a close, while yet our Work is, we believe, 
flourishing and attractive, and thus, in the im- 
perial attitude, ' stantes mori,' before we incur 
the charge eitber of altering for the worse, or, 
what is equally unpardonable, continuing too 
long the same." Had Moore adhered to this 
determination, some of the finest specimens of 
Irish ballad-music might have been lost to the 
world, and the earlier Melodies have been 
deprived of several of their "loveliest com- 
panions." The airs in the last four Numbers 
have not acheived the popularity of their pre- 
decessors, although many are extremely beautiful, 
and all are interesting. In the last song of 
Number Six, "Dear Harp of my Country," 
Moore takes leave of his theme with a tender 
and characteristic sweetness. The concluding 
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verse of the "Farewell" is peculiarly ap- 
propriate : — 
" Dear Harp of my Country ! farewell to thy numbers, 

This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine ! 
Go. sleep with the sunshine of fame on thy slumbers, 

Till touch'd by some hand less unworthy than mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 

Have throbb'd at our lay, 'tis thy glory alone ; 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 

And all the wild sweetness I wak'd was thy own." 

This is so pretty a climax that it seems almost 
a pity to have broken the spell of " sweet sorrow" 
in which the public were wrapt. But Moore 
knew his power, and how to use it. He has, 
with infinite tact, carried on the feeling of sadness 
conveyed by the last song of Number Six, in the 
opening song of Number Seven, " My Gentle 
Harp," — one of the least known and most beauti- 
ful in the latter portion of the Work. 

In all probability, Moore would have bidden 
adieu to the Irish Harp for ever in the Sixth 
Number, had he not been instigated to new en- 
deavours by the melodies, "warranted Hibernian," 
with which he was inundated from all parts of the 
kingdom. Between the Sixth Number and the 
Tenth and last, however, there elapsed no less 
than nineteen years, — so that he had ample time 
for selection. The only songs in the second 
series which became favorites, and have main- 
tained their influence, are " As slow our ship her 
foamy track" ("The girl I left behind me"), 
" Kemember thee ? — yes, while there's life in this 
heart," " To Ladies Eyes a Round, Boys," " Oh, 
Banquet not in those shining Bowers," "And 
doth not a meeting like this make amends ? " and 
" I wish I was by that dim lake," — though these 
are not the most beautiful. Moore was particu- 
larly fond of the last number, — perhaps because 
it gave him more trouble than any of the others. 
" I am not without hope," he writes, in his dedi- 
cation to the Marchioness of Headfort, " that, as 
far as regards the grace and spirit of the Melodies, 
you will find the closing portion of the Work not 
unworthy of what has preceded it. The sixteen 
airs, of which the Number and Supplement con- 
sists, have been selected from the immense mass 
of Irish Music, which has been for years past 
accumulating in my hands ; and it was from a 
desire to include all that appeared most worthy 
of preservation, that the four supplementary songs, 
which follow the Tenth Number, have been 
added." 

A special interest, apart from its connection 
with the music, attaches to the poetry of the 
Irish Melodies. Some of the songs claim 
historical association, which particularly endears 
them to the Irish reader ; some comprise narra- 
tives that cannot fail to move the dullest 
sympathy ; some, under the guise of impassioned 
love-pleadings, or lamentations, transfigure the 
poet's affection for his country, or his lamentations 
for her destiny ; while many are simple effusions 
from the heart which appeal to the most unso- 
phisticated understandings. That exquisite lyric, 



" Oh, breathe not his name, let it rest in the 
shade," was suggested by the well-known passage 
in the dying speech of the unfortunate Robert 
Emmet — " Let no man write my epitaph," * * 
" let my tomb remain uninscribed, till other times 
and other men shall learn to do justice to my 
memory." That eloquent and heart-felt poem, 
" Shall the Harp then be silent ? " is a glowing 
tribute to Ireland's greatest patriot, Henry 
Grattan ; and the last song in the collection is, 
as we have already stated, an elegy to Moore's 
friend and colleague in the work, Sir John 
Stevenson. To the lyric student, the Irish 
Melodies will prove one of the most instructive 
volumes in the English language. He who reads 
it carefully can hardly fail to profit by his labor. 
The smoothness and flow of the verse, the felicity 
of the diction, the brilliant fancy, the wit and 
deep feeling, the pointed allusions, and the grace 
that invests the whole with a halo of beauty, 
cannot, we think, be found in any other collection 
extant. Backed by such recommendations, the 
songs might claim the world's applause without 
the aid of music. Combined with music, every 
impulse of the heart becomes enlisted. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Handel.— Victor Schaelcher, in hit '• Life of Handel," fixes fie 23rd of 
February, 1685, as the day upon which Handel was born ; and it 
seems that he died just before twelve o'clock on the night of the 
l$th of April, 1759, which was Good Friday. The newspapers of 
the period incorrectly stated that he died on Saturday morning, 
but Barney has this paragraph .•— " Handel expired on Friday, 
the 13th, 1759, and not on Saturday, the Mth, as was at first 
erroneously engraved on his monument. I have indisputable 
authority for the contrary; as Dr. Warren, who attended Handel 
in his last sickness, remembers his dying before midnight on the 
13th, Good Friday." 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, there- 
fore, will do well to retain copies. 

The late hour at which Advertisements reach us, interferes much with 
their proper classification. 

Colored Envelopes aresent to all Subscribers whose payment inadvance 
is exhausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscriber 
neglects to renew. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
getting back numbers, that only the music pages are stereotyped, 
and of the rest of the paper, only sufficient are printed to supply the 
current sale. 

Notices of concerts and other information supplied by our friends in the 
country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the occurrence, 
otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents must spe- 
cifically denote the date of each concert, for without such date no 
notice can be taken of the performance. All communications must 
be authenticated by the proper name and address of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication. 

We would request those who send us country newspapers, wishing us ot 
read particular paragraphs, to mark the passage, by cutting a slip 
in the paper near it. 

Musical Contributions. — We take this opportunity of thanking many 
of our friends for their kindness in offering us musical compo- 
sitions for publication, but it is right to state that it would be 
quite inconsistent with our arrangements to entertain any offer of 
this nature. 



Uricf Chronicle of the last ittonth. 



Aberdeen. — On the 4th ult., the members of the 
Aberdeen Philharmonic Society presented Mr. William 
Donald with a handsome Silver Chain and Slider, as a 
mark of their regard for him, and the services he had 
rendered the society for the past two years, as secretary. 

Barnes Choral Society.— This society gave their 
first concert on the 31st of March, in the New School- 
room, Barnes Green, — consisting of sacred music, selected 
chiefly from the works of Handel. Mr. G. H. Stevens, 
(Continued on page 49.) 



